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ABSTRACT , . " • , / • • 

To alleviate the economic prol^lems cf youth, .the 
Austr'al'ian Educ^ition Council h'as expressed/'the need for a 
comprehensive youth policy whose aim- should be to provide young 
- people .|;it.h o()tions- in education, training, or employment. Facts show 
''a decl/ining rate of retention to complexion of secondary schools for 
males* due to the present, low employment -ii^elig and' increased 
unemployment benefits* c*onv.er sely , a sharper decline ii) full-time 
emplcynient opport unties for females and a reluctance to accept 
unemployment benefits infldences females to stay in s^'ool- Student 
enrollment directly from school at universities, coi;)!.ec(es,^and 



te'^rhnical and furthet education (TAPE) institutions 



the 



I as ./declined:;. 

shortage of jobs, less value placed) on degress, and unattractive 
scholarship plans act , as disincentive s, A decline in full-time 
employment is almost offset by an 'increase in-/p art-time job 
.opportunities but, unemployment benefit policies discourage part-'time 
work. Fijill-time' studeMts holcl most part-time j6bs, A^j^uth policy 
wi;Ll provide' options which will make unemploylPfent t|R&east 
acceptable alternative as full-time employment oppOTPwn'lt ies 
decrease.' success depends on (1) responsible schools teaching the 
fc^sic .skills, (2) a counselling ^vstem epjphasizlng" pastoral care, (3) 
•a rationalized educatvi'on and training allowance scheme,. (M). 
institution,al responsiveness,, and* (5) w^rk opportunities. Too hasty 
emphasis the role of vocational education and TJAFE should - 
avoided. JffjtB) * ¥ 
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Youth, jBpocATipN and Employment 



When I was invited to give this leQtur&rV accepted with a special sense of 
pleasure. I had ai^.associatipn with Dr Radford ov^^r a number of years. In 1 968 1 
became a membcr of the Australian Gouacif for Educational Research and was 
invdived in regular meetings with him over nearly ten years. My association 
with him was very close during (he .Ciiimmittee of Enquiry into Education in 
South Australia 1969:70, of which he was a member and I was Chairman, 

The reccrtcy of the c^onpem that educationists are showing for the problems of 
the transitioin from school to work could not be better illustrated than by 
reference to the report of-the South Australian enquiry. In a report of 650 pages 
and over 1200 paragraphs, the word ^employment* appears in only^8 parag- 
raphs and there are only six index references to *ei1!f|[)loyfnent and education' 
and none to 'unemployment'. In those happy days the problems of uncmploy^ 
ment belonged to an earlier generation. Of the six references to -employment 
and education' * , five appeared in fhe chapter on the purposes of the c^clucational 
system, a chapter whose principal author was Dr Radford himself. In one 
paragraph he wrote: ' • . , 

The'^'rapid expansion of opportunities for etnploymcnt for both women and 
men has been accompanied by a demand for greater skill and maturity in 
those entering employment. This H^s meant a demand for more education 
before employment begins. At the same time there has' been an increase in 
thej^ate at which {)eople change jobs. The rate of job obsolescence, and the 
need either for upgrading skills ot for developing new ones, have become 
important as they never were before . M^st of those entering Jobs can expect 
to need periods of retraining, or tb face constant learnmg, over their 
working lifetime, of new skills, new attitudes and even^ew approaches. 

Further on in the same chapter he referred to important implications for the 
curriculum and the methods atid organization of the schools. In this connection 
he advocated: 

A broad general education rather than a specific -vocational or pre- 
vocational one, although this broad general education should include the 
world of work. It may include work experience, and Should certainly 
provide courses of study which prepare the child to face the major condi- 
tions of his* work with confidence, 

. « * 

As in many othcf areas of education, D[ Radford displayed a prdRcience for 
which rightly he had a reputation. . ^ 
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1 am Uiking the opportunity of this lecture (o bring together my thoughts on 
policies fof youth in tkit context of employment and education as they have 
developed ovei^ the past 12 months. ^ I am sure that Dr Radford would have 
appreciated, and certainly contributed to, the topic I am speal^ing on this 
evening. * * , . 

I propose, to start by setting out certain' facts and trends reciting to the 
^eilucation and employment of the young. These will illustrate current trends 
^from^hich conclusions for the future can be drawn. I have forthe last year been 
ady<^cating an * integrated' (or what is now being called a *cotnprehensive') 
poijcy for youth, and I shall set out Vhe broad content of such a poHcy and its 
comerstofics. Finally, 1 want to issue a series of warnings so that we do not 
substitute new sacred'-cows foroldx)nes. 

FAt lS AND TkENDS • 

School leavers , ^ 

At present about 250 000 young people leave secondary school each year. 
Table 1 is a balance sheet of these school leavers, indicating the grade from ' 
which they leave and the activity in which they find themselves in the middle of 
the year following the year during which they left sehodl, Ahifost one-half of 
the school leavers have completed ten years of education or less; about 35 per 
cent leav^e from Year 12, although those successfully completing Year 12 must 
be, a smaller fraction. About one-quarter of the leavers enter further full-time 
education, roUghly iftvenly divided between universities?, colleges of advanced • 
ed^icalilm (CAEs), and technical and fUrthJkducatioh (TAPE) iYistilutions. 
Nparly 60 per cent obtain full-time employment, and of these a significant 
rtumber enter apprenticeships; one-sixth remainninemployed. It is worth em- 
phasizing thdt although the number that remain unemployed is substantial, and 
a proper caiise of gre^t concern, those who obtain full-time jobs are still a 
majority of school leavers. ' ' ^ 

* The relative magnitudes inTabJe 1 arc the culmination of powerful trends in 
education and employment over the past 25 years. Retention to the completion 
of secondary school has multiplied four-fold over this period, and participation ' 
m tertiary Education nearly three-fold. Full-lime employment for the young has 
become a less significant activity, and 25 years ago unemployment was ncg^lig- . 
ible. These long-run trends are well known. It is, however; important to 
understand what has been happening* in the recent past. 

I jd>k I School J^.oavors, Roii^h Ma^nitmK's, Australia circa 1978 

V Source * Dcstinntion 



^"'Vear 0 or below , 25 ()0() F'ull4irijc education— 

Utiiversitics 20 (X)() 

Year 10 j %) (K)() C^AFs • 20 (X)0 

[ Mm 20 (X)() 
Pull-time employ inonl - 

Year II 4ft 000 -Apprenticeships . 40 (X)() 

Other ' . I(X)(X)0 

Year 12 90 (XX) Unemployment 40 (XK) 

A Oilier , ' ^ IO(X)p 



Total ^' t'^ 2.*^()(KX) ■ \ ' PlMi 



■ 1-978 / ^ -33.1 ''^"V::>- 3Y.tv^;:-^^^ 

, " Ratio of rmal year* enrolments to enrolments TinhFff^^^ tbo^; 

cohort of ihm $chpol year commenced, ' * , r; -;- , / ' . 

. ^^purce: Australian Bureau of iiaiisticsViyc/i(?Wy; to Dcparmicni of Ecluca- 

tion. . . ■ ' 



School ret<![ntl||dn^ \ . . 
Table 2 set-out retention to the coitjpletion 6f second ^ty School over the past 
ten ye^rs. Retention began to level out from 1976 onwards i but this concealed 
contrary trehd$ for males and females. For males, retention reached its peak in 
1972 and sincejhen has declined quite significantly. For females, however, 
'rcterition has continued to rise over the whole period, to stich at* extent that 
substantially more girls-are now staying on at sohool than boys; indeed* in 1967 
the ratio of boys to gi||s in the final year of secondary school was about 3:2, 
whereas now^ girls outhumber boys by more than 10 per cent. 

There is little doubt that recent trends In retention have been influenced by tlie 
shortagfc of full-time jobs and by changes in unemployment benefits. The 
shortage of jobs acts to encourage both early leaving, as scarce jobs become 
available and are seized by young people, and retention, ^^s young people decide 
that it is better to stay at school and obtain higher qualifications than waste time 
looking for nbri-exisjent jobs. Utiemployment betiefits for 1 6^ and 1 7-year-olds 
increased sharply in 1973 and 1974, thus altering the balance of incentives 
between staying at school and leaving and receiving the dole; indeed the decline ^ 
in retention fot males appears to date from these increases in benefits. These 
factors have operated differently for males and females. In the case of girls, 
full-time employment opportunities have declined much more sharply than for 
boys; this, co(nbined With perhaps a greater reluctance for parents to sxe their 
daughters on the dole, may account for the differential retention treads of boys 
and girls. 

It is difficult to predict future trends in retention. The long-run increase in 
, retention rates which has been going on for at least 60 years suggests thiit the 
decline in male retention of the past few years may be only a temporary' 
aberration. The decision to leave school is taken in terms of the attractiveness of. 
he various options open to young people; this has chungcd markedly over the 
ast few years, but the chanfgcs could easily be offset by government action in 

^5 
/ 
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respect df financial support On the other hand» it is wqll known that retention is 
a function of ^jocio-economic clasJi. this cap be illustrated in acrudfe \vay by the 
different patterns of belfllviour iiv government, Catholic; and non-CathoHc 
independent schools; for •pxample An 19^»8 retention to the final year, in gov-\^ 
emmcrtt secondary* schools was 2^16 per cent, in Catholic schools 43. 1 per 
cent, and in non^Catholic, independent schools 85.5 per cent. It may*cj)lat 
there are saturation levels for retention in the various classes of our society and 
we are approaching them. ' ^ ^ ^ ' ' 

Tertiary participation * 

Table 3 setsS out numbers of students commencing undergraduate courses at 
universities and CAEs direct from school. In both university and advanced 
, education sectors, entry direct from school has either levelled out or declined 
over the plistYivc or six years; in the case of universities there has been a 
significant decline. Most students coming direct from school enrol full-time but 
the proportio^rt of commencing students coming direct from school has been 
falling; more students have been entering Tnsiilu!;ions later in their careers and 
this has been associated with a marked swing towards part-time attendance. As 
far as entry direct from sctiool iSfConcemed, the entry of women has held up 
slightly more than that of men. * * ^ . 

Data on commencing students are not available for TM^. in^tttutions, but the 
number of full-time enrolments Can be used as an inde/gi ving parallel informa- 
tion to that contained in Tabid 3. this is shown inTable 4. Full-time enrolments 
in major TAPE authorities, of whom three-quarters are aged 15 to 19 yeafs. 
have been rising steadily over the past few years; the trend is clearly a contrary 
one to that exhibited in the univer*!ity and advanced education sectors. However 
there is no evidence that many students who have completed secondary school, 
and who might otherwise have attended univer^>ities or CAEs, have switched to 
TAPE itustitutions as full-time students. Most of the young full-time enrojments 
.in TAPE are of people who have left school after Year 10; there may, of course, 
be an increasing number of students^ho choose to leave school at Year lO and 
proceed to 'CAPE institutions rather than stay in traditi/mal educatioii. 

If the data" relating to sti^dents commencing undergraduate courses in the 
university and advanced education sectors are related to school statistics, it is 
possible to Uilculate the proportion of young people in the final year of 

T able 3 Students ( ommeni ing lln(lergra<Jiiate ( oiirses at Universities and ( ol- 
lej^es of Advanced Kdui^atioii Direct fnmi School, Australia 1974 to 1979 

■ ~ "~ . , Colleges of 

Universities advanced education 



22 329 19 



1974 

1075 ' 22 037 19 923 

I97(> 22 038 20 006 

1977 21 614" 20 403 

I97H 20 243 ^ 20 084 

I97(^ / n,u. 19 925 prelim. 

" Includes Deakin University for the first time, ^ 
Sourct: fqiliary RducationConunissioO. Adyanecd Hducatron Annual Statistics Collcc- 
tioc 
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Table 4 Full'tiinc'Knrolitient.s in Major TAFK Authoritit^s, by sWviin, Ausiraiia * 
1974 to 19X8 • ^ ^ 





Streams 1 U) 4" 


Stream 5 


h 




Increase 

% 




lucre BSC 

% 


1.974 


19 358 




7 796 




1975 


25 849 


, 33.5 


10 3.43 


32.7 


1976 


27 513 


6.4 . 


' ' 10 517 


1.7 


1^77 


29 531. - 


7.3 


II 159 


6.1 


1978 


. 3 1 46a 


6.5 


1 2 875 


15.4 


1978 increase 




i 






over 1974 




■ 62.5 




65..i 



" Includes professional, para-profcssfonal, apprenticeship and other skilled trade and 
Vocational course's. J 
Preparatory courses such as matriculation ar)d migrant education. 

Source! Tertiary Education Commission, TAFE Annual Statistics Collection. 
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secondary school who transfer to higher education in the following year. This is 
done in Table 5. The sharp.decline in the rate ofctransfer from secondary school 
to higher education is obvious., and is particularly marked in the case of 
universities. Over the Ijast five or i^?^ yeairs, the rate of transfer has declined by 
about one-fifth. (■ 

There is a number of possil\Ie explanations for this decline. In the first place, 
it can be argued that the guidelinejs given by the Commonwealth Government to 
the Universities Commi.ssion and the Commission on Advanced Educatipn in 
1975 and 1976 respectively, namely that intakes into universities should be 

t able 5 Students Commeiuin^ Higher Kducdtioii Dtrect from School as a 

Percentage of Final Year Studei^ts in the Previous Year, Australia 1974 to « 
197? ' ' 



Males 

% 



Females 

% 



. ...^ 




Universities 






1974 




25.1 




29.1 


1975 


31.7 


24.7 




28.4 


1976 • 


30.5 


23.0 




26.9 


1977 


28.8 


21.4 




25.0. 


1978 


26.9 


•19.0 




22.9 


1979 


n.a. 




n.a. 




Colleges 


of Advanced liducatioiV 






1974 


' V 20.2 


• , 31.6 




25.4 ■ 


1975 


. .V 21.0 


31.0.' 




25.7 


1976 


• ' 20.2 


29.0 




24.4 


1977 


• 20.0 


'27.3 




23.6 


1978 


19.9' 


2S.4 




22.7 


1979 


19.2 


f 24.7 
Total' 




22.0 


1974 


52.6 


56.7 




.M.5 


1975 


.S2.6 


55.7 




54.1 


1976 


.M).6 


52.0 




51.3 


1977 


48.9 


48.4 




48.6 


1978 


46.8 


44.4 




45.6 


1979 


n.a. 






n.n. 



Sounr: Australian Bureau ot Statistics. Schools'^ Fertiary f-ducation C*ommisS;ion. 
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maintained at the 1975 level And into CAEs at the 1976 iSvel, have resulted in a 
restriction in the nui^ber of places in higher education available to young 
peoplij. However it is difficult to sustain this ai^gunplent because there is evi- ^ 
dence thadt has l?ecomeeas"ler to gain entry to most courses in mostinstUutions; 
accordingly the levelling out and decline in numbers entering higher education 
from school must be interpreted as a change in the preferences of students. It 
can also be argued that some of those students are now entering TAPE institu- 
tions; again this is p diffjicull argument to sustain, since most of the additional 
full-time entry to TAPE is of students with Year 10 qualifications. 

There is some evidence that some high attaining students are leaving school 
as soon as. they can in order to obtain jobs, presumably with the intentioq ^ 
undertaking study part-time, perhaps later in their career. The shortage of jobs 
/ may w^ll encourage school leavers to seize employment opportunities rathet . 
than persist with higher education. This trend h^s probably been strengthened 
by changes in the perception of the value of further education. Until compara- 
tively recently a university or advanced education qualification ensured ready 
employment which was well paid and reasonably attractive. Now graduates 
take time to obtain jobs and some remain unemployed. With the large flo,w of ; 
new graduates joining the workforce, people with degrees are being forced to 
accept positions lower down the job hierarchy. The value of a degree is 
perceived to be less and this will discourage enrolment in universities and 
CAEs. To some extent these perceptions are misleading, because graduates do 
^ in fact find jobs more easilysthan non-graduates and usually in higher paid 
' occupations. The perceptions have, however, common currency and this'has 
been encouraged by an exaggerated view of thc^problems of unemployment for 
graduates, promulgated by the media. 

Decisions of the young are affocted^ot ortly by their perception of the value 
of further education, but by the incentives implicit in the various foims of 
support for the young. As I pointed out earlier, unemployment benefits for 
young people increased significantly in real terms in 1973 and 1974, although 
their real value has been^eroded more recently. At the same time the allowances 
paid under thcTertiary Education Assistance Scheme (TEAS) have declined in 
real value and the means test has becom^mcJre rigoroii^. In the last few years, 
teaching scholarships have all but been abandoned in the Australian teachirfg. 
services, and this has removed an important and attractive form of support for 
young people^roceeding to higher education. The shifts in the relative values 
of these ^support schemes have militated against participation in higher educa- 
tion. ^ • , * , 

Apprenticeships 

Although the itttportance of apprenticeships has been emphasized in recent 

N^discussions on mitnpower plarining, it is often not appreciated how significant it 

is in tentis/0f de^^tinations of school leavetjjJ.^The number of young people 

entering apprentice.ships is at pfresent almost exactly the same as the number 

entering higher education, namely 40 000 per annum. Moreover the nu!nber of 

new ind(jntures registeiVid has risen significantly oVemthe last 15 years: it is 

wrong to suggest thut apprenticeship is on the decline. Table ^ sets out the^ 

number of new indentures registered from 1964-65 to 1977-78. Apprentices atx; 

enrolled as part-time students in TAPE institutions, although changes in ar- 
*^ * ♦ 
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T«bte A N««! ln(l«in(MreN Rc^ljil^red, Au.^tr^lla |964r(»$ to 1977-7? , * : 

■ ••■ ' ■■■ m ■ ' ' ■ ' • 

* . 1^64-65 ' •. ' " ■ ■ 29.8 ' ■ 

• '• ■■• • I965-6(J' •' ' - ; :28.9 •• • '"• 

. ..I966'^67V ... .. . 28.0 

.. . ... • . .• J967:68 .■ .28,2 , 

.; . . 1968-^9 ,.' / ^>8.3 : 

, : • - 1969-70 : • • • 32:1- . ' ' 

,/. ••. - 1970-71. /. . • -3.4.7 ■ . . 

— • 1971^72. 32:6 • • • ! 

1972-73 -• • 31.9 t/ ■ 

.. ■ 1973-74 42.4 

' , • ; 1974-7-5 .. '■■ ' i5.5 ■ - 

. ■ 1975-76 . 36-.3 

• • ' J976.77 36.0 

• ; • - 1977^8 - .:. , : . 742,2 , , . ■ 

C6mhion\vealth-Sta|c. Apprei)iicc.ship Comfriittee. 

. . , ■ ■ . ■ ' ■ '•. .•- ■ - ■ ■ 

,. rangemenls for the training of skilled tradesmen are resulting in some appren- 
tices spending a proportion of their training full-^me in educational institutions. 



YQuth employment 

Table 7 sets out the numbers of employed persons aged 15 to 19 years for the 
past 15 years. Full-time ^and part-tirne ettiptoymeht are shown' separately. 
Full-tirne employment of the young reached its peak in 1966, and since then has 
declined fairly stecidily. This lis a\ phenomenon of great significance; it shows 
thait the decline of fufl-time job opportunities, which appears to have been 
especially serious since 1975, is a continuatioi^ of a long-term trend. There is, 
however, one m^j<Jr difference: in the earlier part oif the period, the reduced" 

Table 7 Employed Persons Aged 15 to 19 years", Australia 1964 (6 1979 



_ , . ^ 

Males Females ' 'f 





Full- 
limc 
000 


Part- 
tiuie 

ooD* 


Total 
V 000 


Full- 
tiitic 
000 


Part- 
time 
000 


Total 
000 


May 1964 


322,8 


16.6 


1 339.4 


280.8 


19.9 


300s 7 




326.6 


14.5 


/ 341.1 


290.0 


1^9.6 


309.6 


^ t^67<jr' 


334.8 


1715 


/ 3'52.2. 


296.6 


• 21.0. 


!?17.6 


314.6 


18.9 


/ 333.5 


294.7 • 


,(9.9 


314.6 


1968 / 


300.3 


2r.i 


) 321.4.' 


281.1 


23.2 


304.4 


1 969 ' ' 


306.8 


14.1' 


331. ,5 


278-.7 


23,9 • 


302.6 


1970 


306.2 


, 26,4 


332.6 


281.2: 


24.2 


305.4 


197! 


297.5 


• 31.7 


329.2 


284.2 


31.1. 


' 315:3 


1972 


290.9. 


24.4 


315.3. 


265.0 


25.7 


290.7 


" 1973 


. 299.7 


33.6 


3.33.3 


260.1 • 


35.6 


295.7 


1974 


- 310.7 


36.6 


347.3 


265.5 


42.4 


307.9 


1 975 . , 


292.4 


39.6 


332.0 


248?7 ■ 


44.4 


293. F 


1 976 


291.8 


51.9 


343>7. 


235.3 


55.6 


290.9 


V 1977 


• 287.9 


53.9 


'341.8 


224.1 


64.4' 


288.5 


1978 


291.5 


. '54;2 


345.7 


235.0' 


73.0^ 


' 308.1 


1979 


297.6 


. 59.3 


.3,56.9 


2*15. -9' . 


75.1 


29J.0 


•" Exclude: Defence personnel. 
■Sourch- Auslraliiin JBurtau of Stfttistics, 


\' 

The Labour Force. 
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participation in full-lime employment was balanced by «n increased partictpa- 
tioh In full-time education; in the ^atte^part; this did flot happen ^nd reduced 
full-lime employment opportunities vvere associated wjlh increased numbers on 
^unemployhicnt benefit. The decline of full-time job opportunities has J)feen 
much more serious for young women than foryoung memthe number'of young 
men in fulMime employment i^i^now ohc-ninth less than it wa§ in 1966, Whereas 
for women the reduction is over one-quarter. * 

While the numlier of full-time jobs has declined, t^je number oT part-time 
pncs has increased greatly/ almost to the extent of offsetting the decline irt 
fuIMiTiie employment. Part-time job opportunities are more plentiful for girls 
than for boys, It is significant that most of the part-timer jobs in this ace ^rbup 
are held by full-time students — in factiiboUt 80 per cent. This is be(Sause thtf 
present rules for unemployment benefits fo^,tpB;age group^permit the eahmig of 
only $3 per week before benefits are rcduci^J,^"^pllar-for-dollar basis^^^^^ 
is therefore little incentive for a person on tKHofe tp obtain part-time employ- 
ment. Many of tl]e jobs involved arc for co^rxip^aiiively short hours, the avei^ge 
Vveckly duration being about lOVi hours in. August 1979. .v ^ 

Youth unemploymeiU ' . ■ •■ , 

Table 8 sets oUt unemploynn|nt rates by age over the last 15 years. Qvers^ 
unemployment began to become serious in 1975. although youth unemplo^ 
ment had begun to increase relative to unemployment among adultsfrom 1972 
onwards. Unemployment ampng those 25 .years and over, although larger than 
wasusual in the 1960s, is iitill comparatively moderate. However, for the ISto 
19 years group, it is at high levels and evert those in the 20 to 24 years group 
have some difficulty in finding jobs. 

Many factors can be adduced as contributing to youth unefnpldynjept. 
Clearly the general state of the economy is of-considerablef importance. When 
the demand for habour slackens, it affects, first, new entrants to the workforce; 

ruble 8 lliit'inployinent Riites hy Arc. Aiistrulisi 1964 to 1979 

" ~ Uncnipfoymcnt rates % '' 



15-19 20-24 '25 years ^ 

years ■ years and over All ages 



May 1964 



3.4 ' '1.7 1.0 ,, 1.4 



.%5 2.8 •' I..*) 0.9 .1.2 

1966 .^.0 , I..1 1.0 I -4 

1967 . .1.8 .1.6 \.\ .6 

1968 3.7 • 2.2 1.0 .6 

1969 ■ • 3.0 2.0 1.0 1.4 

1970 3.0 . .1.9 1.0 , 1.3 

1971 3.1 2.0 l.i 1.5 

1972 4.6 ' 3.0 1.4 2.p 

1973 4.7 2.4 I ,^ " 1-8 

1974 4.2 • 2.4 I.I 1.6 

1975 10:i 5.6 . ^ 2.5 3.9 

1976 '^2.1 '5.4 2.5 . 4.1 

1977 15.2 ' . 6;9 3.0 5.1 

1978 16.0 8.5 4.1 6.2 
•1979 . ' 17.0 . 9.3 3.7 6.2 



Source: Australian Bureau of Statistics, The Uihour Force. , ^ 
10 - • . ' ' ' 



ruble 9 UiienipIoj^meiU RiiWs by A^e, Aiistruliu A"«"st 1979 





Age 

. ( . . . 


Uncinployinent 
rale * 

%■ 


1 


^ .15 " , 


27 \ 




16 


26.3 


. 17 


lis 




18 ' 


. ; 14.3 




19' 


12.7 




2?. '■ 


10.4^ 






9.6 


\ 


22 ^ • • 


8.9 




23 ' / 


6.6 




24 


.■5.1 



Source: Austrnlinn Bureau (rf SlaliJilics. The Labour Force. \ 

these arc young people and the level of y^t^h unemployment will naturally be 
sensitive fo the level of economic uctivity and the rate of economic growth. 
However there are otherfactors which haveccxjispired against job opportunities 
for the young. These include the high level of juvenile wage rates relative to , 
udult rates, the low level of productivity of a significant, number of young 
workers partly through lack of skills' and partly through attitudes to work, the 
increasing participation of women in the workforce, the high leVeJ of costs.of 
on-the-job training for young workers, and the changing job structure whereby 
tho propprtion of unskilled and .^emi-skilled jobs has been steadily falling. 
These structural facto[s all truike employers less willing to employ young and 
inexperienced workers. \ 

Tho bias of the labour-market against the yAung is graphically illustrated in. 
Table 9 which sets out the latest unemployment i^tes by single ages. There is an 
ahnost perfect inverse correlation between ^unetwployment rates and age. H is 
also worth noting that the average duration of unemployment among the youn^ 
is close to six months, which indicates that much youth Unemployment must be > 
relatively long Jerm. Moreover the average duration has been rising. ' 

Acttvities of youth . \ / 

Jablp 10 is a^matrix setting out- very rough mhgnitudes of the activities of 
persons aged 15 to 19 years. Broadly speaking, about 40 per cent of the 1.3 

Tiihte 10 Aittvilies of Persons A^ed 15 to 19 Yojirs, Rouyh M^i^iiiuulvs, 
Aiistraliii circji 1978 
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miilion peteuns in this age ^roup iirc c*]tgagcd in tul^tiiilt employment tkpd 



'^iibout 50 percent in full-ti|needuc<Uion: Many\U tlp^#ifullMiiTY6inploynienl 
are yhdertakihg parMime^oMnies in cdUcaftional institution^, antl some of thosfl*'^ 
y fiill-tinWeducatioixhave partMiinc ^nipbyment. However there appear to be 

* relatively Vcw whb.^pend part oftheir lime incfuployrtient undpah'iR eductrtion^. 
•** or training. Similarly /of fhqse'unemploycd'. there arc few vvhQ.af^ engaged In . 

part-time study. ThisJutttVas JliC(s:ounted for by the-^facn that pers'o'ns on;un-: 
emplojtm'ent be'nci'kk aJ^nut permittcXl t^) utickrtake niore than eight hoilrs study 
V per/wcek. , ' , ' ^ ' » - , ' 

/ The pattern of activities oil tht youhg is '^af/ectcd^'by the financial returns 
- . "(incentivos) whic^i differern ^jctivities <)ffer. At prVsent, full-time job oppgr- • 
tiWtic*'arc liniited iyid for many young pe()ple, particularly those who havt^left 
^^fuv^l early with low achicyement an\l p«or iiuitivation, prospecis of full-time ^ 
» employmenl are .^hn. The condifiohs assocjatOHTwitl) unemployment benefits 
•oppcrilte 9g^infit accep(anc\j of.Varl-tinie jobs and the undertaking of part-time 
's^idy. Support under TKAS is^comparatively low and subject to a strict. ijicaiis 
Jest. These factors work in^hc^direction of reduced retention at school, lower , 
" ()articipation in teHiafyoiBducation, ai)4l a lack of' part-time enlployinept com- 
bined with partMime training. ' 

It is i^Lsonable to assume that there will be some revival of economic activity 
and an increase in the rate of grOwth of the^Xustralian economy. However, the 
. "worUorce is predicted to cantinueto grow by rather inore than one percent per 
' ahnuirt for the nfext 20 yeai^, i.c, by about' 60 OOO per annum. In addition, th^ 
present level of unemployment is about 400 000; and there is an unknown biiT 
substantia^ number of people who have withdrawn from the workforce (dis- 
guised unemployment^ or ar^* bnderemployed and who will.seek employment as 
economic conditions improve. It is unlikely that the rate of ec<)nmnic growth 
could be so' high to create enough additional employment to jlroduce'full 

• 'employment in the .senile of tl)e-.l960s. For this reason, as well as for the 

structural facMors contributing to youth unemployment that I have outlined 
'above, the young will remain at a significant disadvantage in the employment 
market. This is particularly the case for the bottom 20 to 25 per cent of school 
. achievers. .Unemploymi^nt is concentrated anumfj^the young, and among the 
^ youn^^ it^is concentrated among special groups. It is wf)rth conunenting that 
thttre is unlikely to be any. long-term relief for these gro^ips through thq 
expansion of traditional apprenticeship trajning, although this if; frequently 
advocated. The fact is that the present lyvel of intakes of apprentices ;»ppears 
' Jikely to satisfy manpower needs'' and. in any event, entry to apprenticeships 
has become inereastngly com|)etitivc 

With the present low euU)lo*ynieiu opportunities and the present levels nrnf 
•conditions of unemployment benefits and'I'HAS all()Vj^Hvces, there is iio reason 
to expect an humediate resumption of the upward trcenci in the retention of males 
at .secondary school, and retention of females may level out. While I would not 
wi.sh to retain more young people unwillingly in secondary school, it iii difficuh 
to argue in favour of a reversal of the long-term trend towards more education 
for boys. This is particularly so as Australian retention to the completion of 
secondary school is comparatively low in relation to other advanced c(nuuries. 

For similar reasons, direct entry from secondary school to higher eduqitiotu-s 
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unlikely to rise i^rth(f1mmedfate future, although entry to TAFB institutions has 
y been mix\g and is likely to Continue ta increase. The^ Williams Gommittee ^ 
argued persuasively for a dpntiijuatioii of same growth in enrolmerttJ) in>higher 
educatiouy althougint e?^pms!^ed the view that most of this grbivth should take 
place in colleges omdvanceil education^^ In. spite of apparent .^jurplusesiof^' 
,1 manpoAver in particular p/of^sfoHs'rind tttie.iiec^jgsit^' fqr graduates to accept^ 
employment lower down thei jojj^iorarchy; Ihero are* benefits- from a better . 
educated population^both in 4onhs of the sophishcation^of our societf^ and the' 
personal satisfactions to b'e't)btained from^ideVcpltural horizons. EdWcatioufil 
/' P^''^y "oi be governed solely by narrow economic CQnsi(JI|;w;iQn^S/ T^e 

y;>i^>- developed coOntries are not turning tli^ir tiacks On oduc^^tion and Ajifstralia^s 
fajth in the wort^whiteness of an' expanding s]/.stem of'cducaiion nqed^ to be 
restored. ' . , ' \ 

^ The economic proWems^of youth will certainly be with us for |he 1980s, if 
not permanently. lys^sometimes argued that when the numbers iiuhe 15 19 
years grquj) bi^giifto decline, the labounnarkct wil| syying iit f^Qur of tk 
young. The stnid[5ral factons^nentioned above are rcasohs for ncK Fclying tol 
much on such rcl\c/ but, in any case, plumbers in the age group arc not goin^ to . 
decline jiintil the ctjrly 1990s and even then the annual decrements will be 
coraparatively small; by the lattpr part of the 1990s the nifmbers ifn the age group 
Are^ expected to rise again. ITiis is illustrjitcd in 'l^^btK ' 

l abie n Popiiration A^ed 15 to 19^ Years, Australia pro]iH;tvd 1978 to 2000 
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19^0 
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I9»3 
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1990 
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[993 
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1 993 
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V 1999. 
\ 2()()() 
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" Jutif.; 1978 ha.se, ^ • . ' 

AssMmpt'uMis: Fertility'' - rcpliiccmciU from 1984 

" Mortiility - Au.striJin 1975-76 § 
Migration ~ .50 0(K) net ' 

AV.'tt'^t''."iAuslraliai,) fhircau of .Stnti.stics, Frojeciions of the FopulalUhi of Attslralia. 
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The conelusionji that 1 draw from these (iiicts and trends are .that, in the 
abscnce of a positive policy foryouth, an ipcrc\sing number of ^oung pfeople 
will Alip into unsatisfactory activities (including being on the dole) and thatvthis 
will impinge more harshly on u;irls than on boys. If relatively fewer young 
people lire Uj^be in full-time em|A)yment and if uncmployipcnt is to be regarded 
{)s.^an* uniicccptablC*ot^tlon,for the yo^ng^^ a ;>pcclrum of activities fnust be 
developed rangioj^-ffom full-time education at the ono^cn^l to full-time employ- 
mcnt'g the otiier, vyith many half-way Ifouscs in between. This will have (o be a 
gdvcFtmient responsibiliu. Alrcadj^ goi^(^rnn>ent>; spend a great 'deal of money 
on'rtie 15 to 19 years *2;ro5p through fu}Hin^evdu^atiDn, cclucatic^t^llowances, 
employment' substdies, unem^lo)Mnent benefits, and TspCciaf maHpov^^^r 
.schemes. If our economic structure is such that full-tiine employment oppor- 
tunities for the young become less, society will hav^ toM)e pret)ared to provide v 
alternatives t: vert at the cost otSulditional funds. 

. C OMPRKHKNSlVlC YOUTH POLK Y r 

The above situation has now been recognized by Australian Govermucnts» as 
evidenced by the deliberations of the recent meeting of AustK^n Ministers for 
[Education in Perth. At this meeting, the Austrt'ilian lulucationCouncil e^prcs- 
.scd the.necd for a comprehensive policy on transition from school to work. In 
the .words of the press release: 

The aim of the comprehensive policy should be ultimately to pr^^vidip all 
young people in the 15-19 age group with options in education, training 
and employment, or any combiilalion of these! either part-lime or full- 
time, so thai unemployment becomes the least acceptable alternative. 
The Council recogni/.es that a comprehensive policy will need to encom- 
pass a rationalisation of existing benefit schemes ami incentives to young 
people and to industry in order to ensure that they are i)iutually consistent 
and do not provide disincentives to participation in education and trainingf* 

As pointed out ah(fv«^traditionally most young people fmve either bcerj in 
full-time education or in fSll-time employment. A comprehensive youHi policy, 
however^ would include a /y/z/^c of options for youth: ■ ' • - 

• traditional senior high school leading lo lertihry education. mainTy at univer- 
. sities and CAlis; " v 

• modified secondary school programs to hold the interest of yo^% f^,^^P(^. 
' * with a previous school record of low achievement and Jow motivation. Thi.s 

may involve not only the development of new courses within .s'bcondary 
schools but also the developmcMt of .specialist in.stitutions; 

• pre-skili training of a broad kind, including general education, either 'at 
secondary .schools or at TAIT* institutions, leading to skill training, includ- 
ing traditional apprenticeship (e.g. pre-aprentici:ship and pre -vocation ill 
courses as at present conducted in a number of States at TAFH institutions); 
F>r<^vision should be made for the possibility of rtluisfer to institutions of 
higher education at a later stage; ^ 

skill training outside the traditioiihl apprenticeable trades -TAPj^; institutions 
could be expected to be heavily involved in this option, which is of particular 
importance in o|KMung up employment opportunities for young wottien; 

• integrated .school-work programs on a half-and-half basis. This might in- 
volve work activities run by schools (e.g. school firms'* school factories, 
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school craft shops or other cntr^prenburial or community «ctiviiiea)i p^rt- 
time employment in the public or private sectors, or brgiijjizeU comijiunity 
service; , * . ^ < \ • * . /r , , * 

• j^combinatians of part-time study an^ part-^time work undertaken indepen- 

• dently; . • . 

• employment subsidies in the fonn of payments to employers to undertake the ^ 
training of young people (q.g. the Special Youth^ Employijient Training 
Pcogram (SYfeTP) ol the Commbnwcalth Government). Such training 

♦ shpuld be under external supervision organized by t»n appropriate authority; 
or " * ' * ' 

• employment under normal industrial conditions. . * 
CORNERSTONES OF YOUTH POLICY 

. For a comprehcnsiv(^youth policy to have a chance of being successful, certain 
major conditions must be met. 

Basle skills . ' 

U is now well recognized that a projiortion of young people, perhaps up to ^ 
one-quar(cr, are ill-served by the operatixnvof pur school J?ystem in the present 
social context. Children who emerge from prhn^ry^s^hool without a capacity to 
read, number, and communicate- are so seriou.^ly hWlicapped in thefr sub- 
sequent secondary schooling that ilicy are unlikely to be aiwtlwng other than low 
achievers. Similarly those who leave secondary school with poor cognitive 
skills anxi without a capacity to work with others wiill dot c^pcle on an equal 
basis in a limited job market. It is essential that schbols accept the responsibil- 
ity, at least until the completion* of* co;npulsory schooling, for ensuring that 
students have cognitive skills (literacy, numeracy, and oracy) and affective 
skills (*life role competencies') to acceptable standards. This should be essen- 
tially a responsibility of primary schools arfd junior high schj)ols, but it may 
require remediation of both cognitive Jtnd affective skills by speciafpc^st-school 
activities. Good teachers arc expected to pay attention to and deal with indi- 
vidual differences ijmong their students, but their expectations of certain classes 
of students are often low. Teacherj; must learn to hfn^e high expectations of all 
their students, however difficult that may s.eem. 

Pastoral care 

\\\ recent years, counselling and guidance services ha^ unproved* in educa- 
tional institutions; and individual students arc usually able to obtain assistance 
if they seek it. However, itU)rder to ensure that all persons in the 1 5 to 1 9 years 
group find themselves in jtcceptable activities, it will be necessary to take care 
of those at particular ri^l^ on more thart'^a casual basis. This will require a 
counselling system, the main emphasis of which is pastoral carq rather than 
careers or vociuional guidance. Each counsellor should take responsibility for a 
number of individuals over the necessary period of years so that individuals 
may be assisted into appropriate activities. It is possible that such a .system of 
Counselling might be better located outside the schools, on the grounds that it ^ 
can operate for people whether at .school, at work, or if\^some other activity. 

Financial assi.staiko 

At present, financial assistance is provided to young (>e6ple through a nutnber 
of educational and manpower schemes 1y||J|||;chemcs provide different be- 
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nefus and ar* subject to diffwent Conditions; Benefits differ significantly 
among the three tnain schemes, namely.the Unemployment Bei^fitr the Ui^ ' 
tiiiry Education' Assistance Scheme (TEASX and the National Emi)loyment and 
Training System Benefits under theiSecondary Allowances Scheme (S AS) ajid 
under the Edui^jtion Program Tor Unemployed Youth and the Community 
'Ybuth Support Sthemc differ again. TEAS and SAS allowances are meAns 
tested on parental Income, although' the means tests,, differ. Unetiiployment 
benefits and the other.assistance schemes are means tested on the recipient's 
Own incomd. Students "on TEAS allowances are permitted to have personal 
income up to $1 500 per annum without loss of benefit (and beyond $15()(Kwith a 
loss of $1 benefit for $2 income),' whereas persons on Unemployment $enefit 
are permitted to earn onl y $3 per week, after which benefit is reduceji cLoUar for 
dollar. ThQ conditions fbr receipt of unemployment benefit also makif serious 
part'time study imjpossibje. If there is to be'a coniprehensive youth policy, these 
scheipes for financial assistance will have to be modified to rationalize the 
incentive's that, they offer for work or study. / 

A rationalized education and training allowances scheme would not discour- 
age students from staying in fulNtime education or training whether at secon- 
dary school, TAPE insti&ion, CAE, or university. It would encourage young 
people to gain work Experience b\ part-time employment and permit a combi- 
nation of part-tiipe ti)jining and part-time employment. Unemployment be- 
nefits would bo available only as a last resort. An education and training 
allov/ances scheme along those lines would necessanly-irtv^lve a greater 
coverage than the present TEAS and SAS schemes and would certainly involve 
additional expenditure, although there would be soii^e offsetting savings by 
way of reduction of,expenditurc on unemployment behefits and on allowances 
under manpower programs. 

Institutional rcsponslvcnesis ^ • u 

An education and training allowances .scheme of the kind outlmed m the 
preceding paragraph would, by modifyinrmcontives, educe demands on the 
part of young people for education and t/aining courses and manpower prog- 
rams. Educational institutions and manpVwer authorities would then be re- 
quired to res{iond to these demands. The outstanding .success of the Common- 
wealth Reconstruction Traineesfi^che^c (CRTS) at the end of World War 11 is 
an example of the effectiveness of such 'challenge and re.snon.se'i.the CRTS 
scheme, which provided ex-servicemenAvith educational alldwances, resulted 
in a doubling of university enrolments within three years. Vbelievc that the 
^correct approaph to providing nativities for the 15 to 19 ye^s group is to offer 
young people incentives and'cxpcct institutions to respond tA tiwir demands. If 
more young people cho.sc to stay on in secondary~..^ch9}>l oKattend TAPE 
institutions or req^iire other training facilities, the appropriate authorities would 
rc.spond; indeed they have already responded to a ma.ssive increase in the 
demand for secondary and tertiary education over the last 25 years. 

Employers mtl trade unions 

A satisfactory youth policy is by no means the .sole responsibility of education 
and labour authorities. Employers and trade imions have a duty to ensure that 
work„opporttinitie8 arc kept open for young people. It would not be unreason- 
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able to expect employers (other^th&n the srpl^lest). to aim a^^a roasonably 
balanced age distribution of their employees: Traioing in ftducatiohalicfstitu^ 
tiohs cannot be a substitute for on-the-job experience and employers' should 
accetjt the responsibility of majntaiifing a number of trainmg . positions. The 
obverse of this is that trade unions should be as concerted about employment 
opportunities for young worker^as about protecting the iplire^ts of tlie older/In 
spite of the marked deteriorjation in the employmCrnt situation in Australia in 
recent years, unemployment among adiitt workers » particularly male ones, is 
, comparatively, mgderat^ in this situafion there is a danger that thie interests of 
tJi^ v^^f leers of tomon^v may be ^OT-ificed to those of the workers q( today, 

WARNINGS ^ - ^ ^ 

^ It would be wrong to give the impression that the adppljipri of a compreherisiVfe 
^^^fluth policy "will cure the faults of the education systenii and the ills of 
^Mmemployment. Jn a period in which there is disenchantment wit^h the educa- 
* itts^\^\^ system, it is all too easy to swing fton^bld traditions iS new f^^hlorts. I 
wish therefore to conclude^ith a series of warnings, 

Vocalionar education , ' - 

Ijt has become increasingly popular ^to emphasize the importance of vocational 
education iind skill training. There is no doubt that Australian industry and 
commerce require a>>upply of trained workers with specific: skills. However it 
would be wrong to sacrifice the long-lerin advantages of a broad.education to 
♦•^.^tbc short-term requirements of employers for specific skills — requiren^ents, 
which arc based on a certain present rather^han on aa. unknowKlfuture^ The 
structure of Australian industry has changed graitly over the past i^o ^ecades 
and it will continue to do so. Social, economic, and technological changes may 
render many currqnt occupations obsolete and may, in the longer term, reduce 
the demand in those very occupations which are popularly regarded a^ being in. 
short supply today (forexample, some of the traditional trades). Courses whicfi 
students undertake ought to fit them for a range of occupations so that not only 
should they have options when they compfetc their courses, but th^ should- 
have the capacity k> change their employment during their wprkinglives as the 
structure of industry changes. Courses within firgiveij^scipline should be broad 
baspd; they may then be combined with specialisfTraining undertaken sub- 
sequently either in educational institutions or by way of on-the-job training. To 
channel more students into narrow vocational course^ whether at secondary 
school ; TAPE: institutions, CAEs, or^nlversities will almost certftinly prove to 
be wrong Tn the long run. Moreover life problems of unemployment are more 
acute for those with highly specific training than for those with a capacity to 
move into alternative fields. . ^ 

RolcofTAFK 

In the development of a comprehensive youth policy, emphasis is being rightly 
placed on the important" roles that TAPE canV^Y Ihese roles include skill 
training, which has been the Special responsibility of techfiical education since- 
its inception, and the provision of rcmedia||and pre-en^ploytnent courses which 
are alternatives to traditional sccondaiy schooling. There is a risk that the 
emphasis on TAFB may tempt i^econdary schools to limit their r^K^nsibilities 
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lo Oielr more academiieally Inclined. cUehtere/A/cUprahensive; youth iw^ 
Will require a dlversificatipn 6f offerings availably within secon^aiy schoplj 
and of seqondary, schools among themselves; it /bannot be assuifted that TAPE 
hiis an apprdprtife infrastructure to assume alhfiese responsibihties as well as 
its commitments to sicili training.' . ' [ ' 



Education for unfmployhicnt ^ , ' * .u ^« 

While it is iilcelythattull-timfc employment will become less Jhe normtorthe15 ., 
to 1.9 years old and that some unemployment among adults will be a permanen^. ^ 
characteristic of^ur econonjy , the notioni which is gaining currency , tha|, : 
young people should be cducSt^djleflr unemployment, /ts^one which sho\il^ not ^ 
' be>>eccptcd by educators. It'is certainly important to teaG> young people about 
i ■ thfercalitics of work and the labour market, and howto operate in a World m 
% which people wilf halve to bhatvce jobi^ from .time to tim6 and perhaps suffer 
some periods of unen\ployment. However,Uhe notions that jinemployment is a 
/ . norm, that work has to be spread around and that technology iS to be resisted and . 

' productivity\jcept down are not only defeatist in spirit but are destructive pf^ 

society which can afford to consider thjse options only because of a high level ■ 
of production ^temmingirom past technological progres,s an,d attiludes to work. 



Disadvantaged groups , .. , - ^ . ,1, , .u„. 

H(Jwev6r energetically a comprehensive youth policy is pursUedv.rt is likely thay 
theie will be disadvantaged groups in the society for whom it wilpe difficult to 
provide acceptable opportunities. Unless these groups can be identified well 
before the end of compulsory schooling and.given special attention, policies of 
the kind outlined in this paper are ^kely to be of little benefit to\hem. 

Education and unemployment ^ * 

Finally it is important to emphasize tlfat a comprehensive youth policy will be 
able to contribute to the expansion of employment only to a very limited extent. 
If the poWis successful, the prbducflvity of the young will be raised and they 
' will becomSrc employable. Some additiojaSll employment may result biU 
• fo; the most part their increased employability will simply give them a fairer 
chance of obtaining employiifent in a limited job market. The expansion of 
employment opportunities is the responsibility of economic policy, not ot 
•education or youth policy. Statistical measures of unemployment among"the 
young will ofcour.se, be rfcduccd by a comprehensive youth policy becau.se 
young people will be encouraged into altemdlive activities involving education, 
training, part-time work, or a combination of them. re 

U is sometimes argued that there is. little point in devSlopmg a policy tor 
youth so long as there is significant general unemployment. Wh^j go to the 
trouble of teaching people Skills if at the end of their<raining they are unable to 
obtain jobs? this attitude ignores the fact that the purpose of a comprehensive 
youth policy is to provide satisfying activities for young people up to the age of 
20 and to ensure that they arc better eijuipped to compete in the labdur market. 
Such a p<)licy is important irrespective of the level of unemployment. It has 
merit in iiself, although the ^imulus for it undoubtedly has been:|hc high levels 
of youth 'unemployment recently experienced. Ccftainly it d<^' not |e leve 
governmebts of the responsibility for maintaitting high and rising levels of 
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employment. However j unless ii policy is developed to provide satisfying 
activities for iheVoung and an easier entree to the world of work and adult 
responsibility, divisions will develop in our society which, in the loftger run, 
may become insupportable. ^ .-■ ^ ' 
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